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Introductory Chapter to Observations on the Dis- ' 
tinquishing Views and Practices of the Society 
of Friends, by J. J. GURNEY. | 
Concluded from page 164 
Having offered these remarks on the views of | 
Friends respecting the sacred volume, I must. 
revert, for a short time, to the doctrine of the 
Spirit. [conceive that there is nothing to which 
the Scriptures bear a stronger testimony than to 
the divine character, and free and unfettered in- 
fluences, of the Holy Ghost. As it is by the 
Spirit alone that we are brought to Christ, and 
become, through faith in the Saviour, the recon- 
ciled children of God; so the Spirit alone can 
lead us onwards in the way of holiness, cleanse 
the inward recesses of our hearts, and prepare 
us for an entrance into perfect purity. Thus it 
is, a3 Friends have always believed, that ‘ the 
path of the just isas the shining light, that shin- 
eth more and more unto the perfect day” *—thus 
only, that we can obey the awful precept— Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father, which 
is in heaven, is perfect.”’+ 
The pre-eminent grace, and peculiar office, of 
the Holy Spirit in Lelievers, as well as his gene- 
ral and preparatory influences, are indeed sub- 
jects which have always been prominent in the 
religious views of Friends. From their first rise 
as a Society, they were led to testify of the utter 
vanity of the most orthodox creed, without the 
possession of the life which is in Christ; and 
while they spake with deep reverence of the 
atoning blood of the Lamb, they assured their 
hearers that it would be impossible for them to 
partake of its benefit, unless their hearts were 
given up to the cleansing work, and inward gov- 
erament, of the Spirit of their Redeemer. They 


* Prov. iv. 18, + Matt. v. 48. 
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boldly declared that justification by faith in 
Christ crucified, and sanctification by his Spirit, 
went hand in hand, and could never be separat- 
ed. Christ “‘ gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works.’’* 
He “ bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness.” + 

The comprehensive nature of the promises of 
God respecting the Holy Spirit, is a point to 
which the attention of our religious society has 
always been directed with peculiar force. They 
believe them to be addressed to the whole church 
of Christ ‘n all ages, for they read that the Com- 
forter was to continue with the disciples of Jesus 
“ for ever’’{—that His influence was to be be- 
stowed not merely on the earliest converts to 


, Christianity, but on their children also, and on 


all that are afar off, even “as many” as the Lord 
our God should “ eall.’’§ 

And what are these promises? Large and va- 
rious indeed! That the Spirit should be poured 
forth from on high, and convert the wilderness 
into a fruitful field; so that the work of right 
eousness should be peace, and the effect thereof 
quietness and assurance for ever ;|} that God 
should write his law on the hearts of his people, 
and that all should know him, from the least to 
the greatest ;J that he should sprinkle clean 
water upon them, give them new hearts and new 
spirits, and cleanse them from a// their filthiness 
and a// their idolatry ;** that He should pour 
forth his Spirit upon ad flesh, and that the sons 
and the daughters, the servants and the hand- 
maidens, should prophesy ;tt that all the chil- 
dren of Zion should be taught of the Lord, and 
that great should be their peace ;{{—that Jesus, 
exalted very high, “should sprinkle many na- 
tions ;’’§§ that he should lead captivity captive, 
and receive gifts for men, even for the rebel- 
lious ;|||| that he should sit as a refiner and puri- 
fier of silver, and purify the sons of Levi;¥¥J 
that he should baptize hid followers with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire, and thoroughly cleanse 
+ 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

% Acts ii. 39. 

{j Jer. xxxi. 33. 
+t Joel ii, 28, 29. 
2@ Isa. lii. 15. 

{% Mal. iii. 3. 


* Tit. ii. 14. 

{Joho xiv. xv. & xvi. 
|| Isa. xxxii, 15-17. 

** Ezek, xxxvi. 25. 
tt Isa. liv. 13. 

\\|| Pe. Lxviii. 18, 
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them from sin ;* that he should send the Com- 
forter unto them from the Father, and that the 
Father should send the same Comforter in the 
name of Christ ;+ that the Holy Spirit should 
convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment ;{ that he should testify of 
Christ ;§ that he should receive of the things 
of Christ, and show them to his disciples ;|| 
that he should teach them all things, and 
bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever 
Christ had said unto them ;{ that he should be 
in them, and dwell in them ;** that he should 
show them things to come ;ft finally, that he 
should GUIDE THEM INTO ALL TRUTH.TT 

Paul bears testimony to the fulfilment of these 
predictions when he declares, in reference to the 
gospel dispensation, that the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus had made him free from the 
Jaw of sin and death ;{{ that as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God ;§§ 
that Christians are “the temple of the Holy 
Ghost” which is in them, which they “have of 
God ;’”’|||| and that they are “ baptized by one 
Spiritinto one body ;’"{J—Peter, when he writes 
of the baptism which now saves us,*** and of 
the Spirit of glory and of God resting on believ- 
ers ;}+}—James, when he tells us of the pure 
and peaceable wisdom which cometh from 
above ;{{{—and John, when he proclaims the 
sovereign efficacy of the Lord’s anointing, “ Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things the anointing which ye have 
received of him (i. e. of Christ) abideth in you, 
and ye need not that any man teach you ; but as 
the same anointing teacheth you of all things, 
and is truth and no lie, and even as it hath taught 
you, ye shall abide in Him’’§$§ 

There is probably no body of Christians by | 
whom these precious truths have been more! 
clearly advanced, than by the Society of Friends. | 
It has always appeared to them, that the free 
and immediate teaching of the Spirit of Christ | 
is the main characteristic of that new covenant 
which was established in the world by his propi- 
tiatory death. It seems, indeed, to have been 
the chief business intrusted to them, in the 
church of Christ, to wean men from an undue 
reliance on an outward ministry, and from all 
merely human systems in religion, and to lead 
them to the feet of Jesus. Rightly have they 
deemed it to be the highest privilege of the 
Christian believer to draw near to the Father of 
mercies, through his beloved Son, to wait on God 
in the silence of all flesh, and to be guided and 
governed, in ALL THINGS, by his Holy Spirit. 

It is under this guidance, as Friends have al- 

* Mat. iii. 11. 

t Joho xvi. 8: 

|| John xvi. 14. 

** John xiv. 17. 

tt Rom. viii. 2. 

tH 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
**1 Pet. iii. 21. 

ttt James iii. 17. 








John xiv. 26; xv. 26. 
John xv. 26. 

{ John xiv. 26. 

tt John xvi, 13. 

22 Rom. viii. 14. 

FT 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

TTT 1 Pet. iv. 14 

422 1 John ii. 20-27. 
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ways believed, that the disciples of Jesus are 
enabled to apply to particular occasions, the 
general rules of God’s law; and that even in 
temporal matters which, more or less, involve 
their spiritual interest, they may be led along in 
a path of safety. Christ, their divine teacher, 
cannot be removed into a corner—his light shines 
in their consciences. If they patiently wait upon 
him, and pray for his spirit, he will, from time 
to time, arise for their help; he will guide them 
with his “counsel,” and make Ais “ way” 
straight before their face. 

But if this be true respecting our common 
course of life and duty, who shall deny that it 
is also true in relation to the particular services 
into which we may be called for the benefit of 
the church? It is on scriptural authority, that 
Friends have always asserted, that no voice can 
lawfully call into these services, but the voice of 
the Holy Spirit; and that nothing can truly 
qualify for the performance of them, but the 
Lord s anointing. 


I wish to take the present opportunity of ex- 
pressing my continued conviction of the immense 
importance of this Christian principle, which ap- 
pears to me to have been fartoo much neglected in 
the professing church of Christ. I am, indeed, 
well aware that we have no reason in the present 
day to expect either miracles, or those extraor- 
dinary measures of inspiration, which were be- 
stowed on the apostles ; for these probably have 
already served their purpose in the establishment 
of Christianity in the world. Butwe are surely 
authorized in expecting the enlivening visita- 
tions of an omnipresent Saviour, the perceptible 
guidance of his Spirit in the path of duty, and 
the pouring forth of that divine influence, which 
can alone prepare us for the Lord’s service, and 
rightly suggest and direct the ministry of the 
gospel. 


Through the efficacy of this principle our so- 
ciety first arose ; and if we would continue as a 
people, to live and grow in the truth, we must 


adhere to it with unalterable firmness. “ The 
anointing’’ will yet do wonders for us, if we are 
but faithful to its monitions, and submissive to 
the various crosses and mortifications into which 
it leads 


Nor are we left without an adequate motive 
to such a course of faithfulness and obedience. 
The love of Christ constraineth us; we are bound 
by every tie of duty, honor, and gratitude, to de- 
vote ourselves to the service of that adorable 
Redeemer, whose we are, because he has bought 
us with his own blood. 


Here I must be allowed to express my belief 
that an humble reliance on the teaching of the 
Spirit, and a diligent use of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, were the means of leading our forefathers 
into all those distinguishing views and practices 
which are described in the present volume. If 
this be true—and we have surely abundant rea- 
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son for believing it to be so—what ought to be, 
our course ? 

Shall we turn our backs on our high Christian 
views of the spirituality of true worship? Shall 
we return to ceremonial and figurative rites? 
Shall we make way in our meetings for a minis- 
try, which one man may prepare, and another 
appoint? Shall we cease from our testimony | 
against all pecuniary corruption in the church? | 
Shall we forget the sweetness and solemnity of 
true silence? Shall we surrender our Saviour’s | 
standard of the yea and the nay, and no longer 
refuse an oath when expediency is supposed to 
demand it? Shall we, after all our peaceable 
professions, recur to the warfare of the world ? 
Shall we forsake our simplicity in dress and lan- 
guage, and break down a hedge which so usefully 
protects many of our beloved young people from 
the vanities of the world? In short, shall we 
renounce that unbending adherence to the rule 
of right, by which our forefathers were distin- 
guished? Shall we exchange a child-like obe- 
dience to the Shepherd’s voice, for the mind 
which is ever ready to criticise and to argue? 

If such, through the wiles of Satan, should 
be our course, how awful and affecting must be 
the consequence! The gracious purposes for 


which we were raised up to be a people, will be 
frustrated through our want of faithfulness ; and 
by forsaking our own place and sphere of duty 


in the fold of Christ, it is but too probable that 
we may, in the end, fall from Christ himself, and 
become wanderers in the barren wastes of an 
empty profession. But if, on the contrary, we 
are bold in the Lord to answer these questions in 
the negative—if we resign ourselves, through 
every loss and cross, to the disposal of our Holy 
Head, and diligently endeavor to “keep” all his 
“testimonies ;”’ if we resolve to follow the Lord’s 
Spirit in al/ things—we may reverently believe 
that he will preserve usunhurt. The humble hope 
may then arise, that his own eternal power will 
again be known to abound amongst us ; and that 
many living witnesses to the truth will yet be 
raised up, within our borders, to the praise of 
his glorious name. 

In conclusion, [ would express an earnest de- 
sire that we may be enabled more and more to 
commend our religious Society, in secret and fer- 
vent prayer to God. Let us pray that we may 
be taught of him, to open our hearts and under- 
standings to the whole truth as it is in Jesus— 
that we may stand with immovable steadfastness 
on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone—and that on this foundation we may be 
built up a spiritual temple, which shall ever bear 
the inscription of HoLiness UNTO THE LorD. 


A MAN has just what he uses, and no more; 
with a chest full of gold, he has a desire to eat 
but twice or thrice a day ; with a thousand suits 
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of apparel in his wardrobe, he can use but one at 
a time —Hun‘er’s Biography. 


INSIDE VIEW OF SLAVERY. 
(Concluded from page 173.) 

Dr. Parsons has wisely aimed at the collection 
of facts illustrative of slave life, instead of at- 
tempting to act on the imagination of his reader 
by the relation of “ thrilling incidents.” His 
volume, however, is not destitute of narratives 
of this kind, as the following example will 
show : 

“B.S. of F. H., in South Carolina, owned a 
giant slave whose name was Dread. This slave 
was represented to me by one of the neighbors 
as a man of superior strength, both of body and 
mind, being nearly seven feet in height. There 
were forty slaves at work on the plantation of B. 
S. before Dread was added to the number, and 
this name was given him by the new master on 
account of his uncommon physical strength. 

The next year Dread was made overseer of 
the gang, and the management of the plantation 
was wholly left to his care. The farm was well 
conducted under his supervision, and everything 
went on smoothly and prosperously for several 
years. The task of every hand was always well 
and seasonably performed, without whipping. If 
a feeble woman was sick, or unable to perform 
her task alone, her husband or brother was al- 
lowed to assist her; or if a weak, feeble man 
could not keep up with the gang, his friend was 
permitted to help him. This is a privilege not 
customarily granted to slaves. 

The fields of B. 8. were now so much more 
productive than those of others around him, that 
the neighboring planters frequently sought ad- 
vice of his colored overseer, in relation to the 
management of their farms; thus deferring to 
his opinion, and admitting that he possessed 
more practical knowledge of agricultural matters 
than either themselves or their white overseers. 

A gentleman well acquainted with Dread 
told me that he regarded him not only as much 
the stoutest, but the most intellectual man he 
ever saw. 

‘Dread had the largest head,” he remarked, 
“T have ever seen—and I have seen Daniel 
Webster; and his natural abilities were not in- 
ferior to those of that statesman.” 

Pfaced in a condition less humble than most 
slaves, he had never appeared so menial and 
timid. He felt and acted more like a free man. 
He did not always take off his cap and put it 
under his arm whenever he met a white man in 
the streets, or entered his dwelling. 

It was natural that the white overseers on the 
surrounding plantations should be jealous of his 
success. And soon it began to be whispered 
around the neighborhood that if Dread were 
so disposed he might become a leader in an in- 
surrection. 

The slaveholders held a conference; and decided 
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that it was necessary for B. S. to make an 
experiment that would test the manhood of the 
giant slave, and ascertain whether he could be 
made as submissive as all slavesshould be made, 
to insure the safety of the masters. Among the 
plans that were suggested to B. S., one was to 
obtain another overseer, and put Dread to work 
under him in the gang; and if he expressed the 
least objection to the change to whip him severe- 
ly and “ break him in.” 

A large, tall, stout Yankee was secured for a 
driver, and Dread was ordered to take his hoe 
and perform his task with the other hands. 
Without expressing the least surprise or regret 
at the loss of his place, or even presuming to 
inquire why he was to be no longer overseer, he 
went to work with as much apparent cbeerful- 
ness as usual. 

This was so unexpected that the masters were 
greatly perplexed. They could really find no 
fault in the slave on which to predicate a charge 
and inflict a punishment. His noble, fearless 
bearing, and stately step, were unmistakable 
signs that he felt altogether too manly and inde- 
eee for a humble slave ; but how to develop 
iis feelings and prove the fact, was the difficult 
question. There was nothing in his character 
or conduct that deserved the slightest reproof, 
much less a punishment sufficiently severe to 
crush his manhood and break his invincible 
spirit. Still all agreed that something must be 
done. 

Finally, they concluded to prefer false charges 
against him, and punish him if he complained 
of suffering wrongfully. The master treated 
him with unusual severity. One, among nu- 
merous complaints brought against him, was that 
he did not hoe his corn as well as the other 
hands. 
double task—hoeing two rows to each of the 
others’ one. Tom, who hoed next to Dread, told 
me that Dread removed every weed, hoed it as 
neat as a garden, determined to remove every 
cause of complaint; for he saw that a terrible 
storm was arising upon him. 

Dread and Tom occupied the same hut after 
the new overseer had come; and they had al- 
ways been mutual friends. 

“ Master S.,” said Tom, who related the story 
to me, ‘came into our hut one evening, soon 
after we had finished work, looking so pale that 
he frightened me; and he said, 

«Dread! I say you don’t hoe your corn so 
well as the other hands.’ ” 

“ «How do you know that, master?’ replied 
the intrepid slave, rising up respectfully from 
his low stool, and looking the master calmly in 
the eye. 

‘* Now I knew,” said Tom, “that master S. 
had not been in the field that day. Nor had he 
seen the overseer, as his quarters were beyond 
our hut, and further from the house. Besides, 
had he consulted the overseer he would have 


To remove this, Dread performed a! 
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been informed that, instead of not doing his 
work ‘as well,’ Dread had done his work better, 
and twice as much, as either of the other hands. 
But the moment he questioned his master’s 
knowledge, he had exceeded the prerogative of a 
slave, and this threw his master into a violent 
fit of anger.” 
“*Ah! you have got above yourself, boy,’ he 
vociferated, raging and foaming with passion. 
‘I must have you taken down a notch! You 
shall be flogged, you impudent, black rascal !” 
“« I shall not receive a flogging, sir,’’ replied 
the indignant slave, firmly and fearlessly. 
“ Mr. S. then ran out to the overseer, and told 
him to call out all hands. 
“«¢ Now take him and tie him,’ said Mr. S., 
when the whole gang had assembled in front of 
Dread’s hut, and he was standing in the door. 
This,” said Tom, “they attempted to do, in a 
scuffle which lasted nearly an hour; but they 
| were not able for a moment to confine one of his 
|limbs; for with his hands and feet he flung 
\them on the ground as fast as they came near 
‘him. He evidently avoided injuring the slaves 
/more than was absolutely necessary, in defend- 
ing himself ; for he knew they all loved him.” 
Soon after this fruitless effort to subdue Dread, 

the master and overseer of another plantation 
were employed to come and help bind and whip 
him. In the mean time Dread furnished him- 
self with a long butcher-knife, with which he 
| felt secure. When he saw them coming into 

the field to take him, he dropped his hoe, drew 

the rude weapon from his side, advanced a few 

steps toward them, and brandished the knife, as 
, he stood in an attitude of conscious innocence, 
_moral courage, physical strength, and bold de- 
fiance of his foes! 

‘*No man,” said Tom, “ dared lay a finger on 

‘him !” 
| Now a crisis had come. 


A slave had success- 


| fully resisted his master. This must not be 


_ tolerated. Such an insurrectionary spirit must 
| be crushed, cost what it may. The deadly pur- 
| pose was formed in the heart of the master. 
| “The gun was loaded,” said Tom, “‘ and I was 
ordered to take the ammunition, and accompany 
my master.” 
““« What are you going to do now !” said Mrs. 
S. to her husband, as he was passing cut of the 
house.” 
“*T]T am going out on a squirrel hunt,’ replied 
Mr. S., with apparent composure.”’ ¢ 
“Had mistress known his intention to kill 
Dread,”’ said Tom, “I think she would have dis- 
suaded him from his bloody purpose—for she 
was a Christian woman. But we started off be- 
fore she had time to say more. Passing around 
behind the house, we came in sight of the slaves 
at work in a plum orchard, in the valley behind 
the hill. Master raised his gun—held it steady 
to his eye, until the victim was selected from the 
other hands—and then he fired !’”” 
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A heavy charge of buckshot was lodged in 
the thigh of the great-hearted, unconquerable 
Dread. The large artery was divided. The 
blood poured from the wound. Dread ran outa 
few rods to the hill side, crying to Heaven for 
vengeance on his murderer, and uttering in deep, 
thunder-tones, that seemed to make the earth 
tremble beneath him, 

“ [’m killed! I’m killed!! I’m killed!!!’ 

His devoted wife, who, a moment before, stood 
laboring faithfully at his side, was the first to 
reach him, crying in a wild, frantic voice— 

“ Dread isdead! Dread 1s peAD!! DREAD 
IS DEAD!!!” 

‘« Hold your tongue !”’ 
derer. 

“Still she screamed,” said Tom, “ louder than 
I ever before heard from woman— Dread is 
dead !—Dread is dead !’ 

“The master ran up to the fence, pulled off a 
rail, and struck that woman with it on the head, 
repeating—with a horrid oath— 

“« Hold your tongue, I say !’” 

This is the “‘ moderate correction” which the 
laws of the slave States allow! So does slavery 
harden the heart, until the man is made—not a 
brute, but—a fiend! So has manya moral hero 
in the South fallen a victim to its cruel, insatia- 
ble spirit ! 

The body of Dread was carried to its rest, by 
his mourning companions. The darkness of 
night could not cover their sorrow. His heart- 
stricken wife, broken down with grief which no 
tongue can describe, was sold a few days after- 
ward to a ‘‘ soul-driver’ from Kentucky !” 

Dr. Parsons was deeply struck with the total 
absence of that prejudice against color which 
exists in the northern States. The whites are 
accustomed to associate with the slaves as inti- 
mately, though not on the same terms of equality, 
as with each other. If a colored man owns 
slaves, he is treated with as much respect where- 
ever he travels, as any white person who may be 
in his company. In regard to the comparative 
endowments of the two races, the writer makes 
no extravagant claims, maintaining that the 
question can never be settled, inasmuch as in 
certain qualities each race excels the other. In 
the native aptitude for music and poetry, how- 
ever, he challenges a decided preéminence for the 
African. By poetic talent he must understand 
merely the power of rythmical expression, for in 
any other sense his assertion is obviously unten- 


able. 


commanded the mur- 


THE PIRATE AND THE DOVE. 


The following anecdote is related by Audubon, 
the celebrated traveller and ornithologist : 

“ A man who was once a pirate assured me 
that several times, whilst at certain wells dug in 
the burning, shelly sands of a well-known Key, 
which must be bere nameless, the soft and mel- 


ancholy notes of the dove awoke in his breast 
feelings which had long slumbered, melted his 
heart to repentance, and caused him to linger at 
the spot in a state of mind, which he only who 
compares that wretchedness of guilt within him 
with the holiness of former innocence, can truly 
feel. He said he never left the place without 
increased fears of futurity, associated as he was, 
although I believe by force, with a band of the 
most desperate villains that ever annoyed the 
Florida coast. So deeply moved was he by the 
notes of any bird, and especially those of a dove, 
the only soothing sounds he ever heard during 
his life of horrors, that through these plaintive 
notes, and them alone, he was induced to escape 
from his vessel, abandon his turbulent compan- 
ions, and return to a family deploring his absence. 
After paying a hasty visit to those wells and lis- 
tening once more to the cooings of the Zenaida 
dove, he poured out his soul in supplication for 
mercy, and once more became, what one has said 
to be the noblest work of God—an honest man. 
His escape was effected amid difficulties and dan- 
gers, but no danger seemed to him comparable 
with the danger of living in violation of human 
and divine laws ; and now he lives in peace, in 
the midst of his friends.” 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF PROHIBITION. 
(Continued from page 168.) 
BAS'® OF THE DUTY OF GOVERNMENT. 

In the light of these views the duty of govern- 
ment becomes evident. Its relation to those 
who drink intoxicating liquors is one of direct 
responsibility and power, and differs from that 
of voluntary societies or private persons. In 
urging upon individuals the considerations which 
should induce them to discontinue drinking, it 
is proper that we present the case in every 
aspect, and appeal to various motives. In stat- 
ing that Alcohol selects the citadel of thought as 
the main point of attack in the human system, I[ 
by no means imply that its injuries are limited 
to this part. The whole constitution is liable to 
more or less embroilment and disease, and it is 
entirely appropriate to lay open to the inconsid- 
erate the details and extent of the harm they 
are inflicting upon various organs of the system. 
But with Government it is different. It has no 
business to pry into the minutiz of bodily ail- 
ments. There is a just jealousy of its encroach- 
ments into departments of impertinent curiosity. 
In respect of many things appertaining to the 
management of the body, and which involve 
the maintenance or loss of health, men will not 
tolerate interference or dictation. The question, 
for example, how a person will manage his di- 
gestive and pulmonary affairs, isa concern of his 
own with which the Government has no right to 
intermeddle. Beyond general sanitary measures 
for the preservation of public health and pro- 
tection from causes of contagion, the Legisla- 
ture has no right of interposition. If, by indulg- 
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ing in a bad quality of diet or over-eating, a 
man chooses to inflict upon himself stomach or 
liver disease, or if he so deal with air, clothing 
or heat as to engender colds, inflammations, lung 
complaints and rheumatisms, he has the sove- 
reign privilege of so doing without governmental 
molestation or disturbance. The evil conse- 
quences in these cases are presumed to be con- 
fined to himself; he can do as he lists with his 
own. If in like manner, by the use of Alcohol, 
a man inflames and ulcerates his stomach, or de- 
generates his kidneys, or granulates his liver, 
the matter is purely private, into which the law- 
makers have no right of scrutiny, and over 
which they have no authority of prevention. 
But this rule does not apply to man’s entire 
constitution. There is a part of the body in 
which, as I have stated, Government has a legi- 
timate and especial concern. It is not a private 
affair of the individual, and a matter of indiffer- 
ence to Society, if the human brain be in health 
or disease. When this organ is in order the 
man is capable of contributing his due support 
to the fabric of Society; but when it works badly, 
he becomes the victim of headlong and irresisti- 
ble impulses; he is no longer amenable to the 
tribunals of Society as a rational being, and Go- 
vernment places him under restraint as danger- 
ous to the community. That material part, 
therefore, which is the basis of a man’s outward 


and public relations, is not his private individ- 
ual matter to be managed and dealt with as he 
likes. The question of its treatment and condi- 
tion in any particular case is an affair of vital 


moment to each andtoall. Itis emphatically a 
public concernment. Ina certain sense the brain 
of man belongs to Society. If he adopt any 
course by which its offices are disturbed or its 
purposes thwarted, the community is at once af- 
fected, and Government, in virtue of its very ex- 
istence, which, so far as the individual is con- 
verned, is annihilated in the subversion of his 
reason, and in virtue of its high obligations to 
protect the rights of all, is imperatively and sol- 
emnly bound to interfere. The minor derange- 
ments of the human body it is not its province to 
notice ; but invasions of the cerebral systeia, 
which revolutionize conduct and character, it 
cannot neglect without flagrant recreancy to its 
trust. 

The right of Government to interdict the use 
of Intoxicating Liquors as beverages is, there- 
fore, the right to prevent the undermining of its 
own foundations—the central right of self- 
defence and self-existence. I have shown that 
Alcoholic Liquors, by their pre-eminent malign 
action upon the brain and mind, tend to disrupt 
all civil relations. The obedient citizen they 
transform into a reckless and turbulent violator 
of law; they are thus the natural enemies of 
Government, and should be so treated—the in- 
spirers of lawlessness, their own fate should be 
outlawry. It is no impertinent or offensive in- 
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terference with private personal concerns to in- 
terpose authority and prevent a man from turn- 
ing himself into a fool, a maniac, or a criminal. 
The obligations of Governmentand the individ- 
ual are reciprocal. Government owes to the 
individual protection of natural rights; the in- 
dividual owes to Government obedience to law. 
If the individual fail in fulfilling his part of the 
contract, it is the prerogative of Government to 
enforce compliance with it. If the citizen in- 
dulge in any habit which, in its nature, tends 
directly to disqualify him for the just discharge 
of his civil responsibilities, Government has the 
necessary right of interference to the utmost ex- 
tent of its power. If the effect of Alcohol in 
the brain be to put a man beside himself and 
make him incapable of working out the tasks 
which belong to his manhood, it is the duty of 
Government to see to it that hedo not alcoholize 
his brain. If the effects of these liquors be, as 
Science demonstrates and universal experience 
verifies, so to poison and pervert the springs of 
conduct that a thousand forms of evil result, if 
they weaken those sentiments and faculties by 
the exercise of which man is elevated, and 
educate and discipline to a more than natural 
strength the lower propensities by which he is 
degraded ; if they so bind men in the spell of 
passion as to paralyze all self respect and noble 
exertion ; if they change the man of thrift to 
an idler and vagabond ; if they consume to ashes 
and cinders the affections of the husband and 
father, and scatter widowhood and orphanage 
right and left through the community; if they 
lift the floodgates of every form of vice and de- 
moralization, , peopling the lunatic asylums with 
the insane, the alms-houses with vagrants and 
paupers ; filling the prisons with criminals, and 
causing the gallows to bend with its burden of 
malefactors, surely they fall within the legitimate 
scope of legislative management ; and, if govern- 
ment is not a mockery, its control over them 
must be absolute, and adequate to the demands 
of the case. Indeed, to remove such obstacles 
as this to private safety and public prosperity is 
the very thing that Government is for. If its 
purpose be anything else than to furnish com- 
fortable nestling places for mousing demagogues ; 
if it have any other aim than to attend to the 
collection of money and its disbursement among 
its own officials; if politics be anything more 
than a great game, to be played at by a few for 
their own selfish and ambitious ends, and the 
amusement and excitement of the people ; if, on 
the contrary, Government be an instrument for 
the accomplishment of a good beyond itself ; if 
it be an institution endowed with full and re- 
sponsible power to protect the rights and regulate 
the relations and promote the welfare of its citi- 
zens ; if polities be truly the vocation of earnest- 
minded statesmen, who seek to address them- 
selves manfully to the problem of human im- 
provement—then does the present question, in all 
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its vital bearings, fall within the domain of legis- 
lative adjustment. 

But it is pure folly to attempt to raise the 
question of governmental authority in this case. 
The legislature is driven to action by a necessity 
that it cannot escape. I[t has no option, but 
mustact. The influence of Alcohol over human 
conduct is an inexorable fact, which Government 
can neither deny nor ignore. The question is 
not really whether it will or will not act, but 
simply what kind of action it will take. It at- 
tempted to manage the subject long ago, as the 
policy of legal license bears witness. Let us see 
how that method worked. 

The License system applied the principle of 
Prohibition to the mass of people. It forbade 
ninety-nine in a hundred to deal in alcoholic li- 
quors. Whatever injustice or oppression or vio- 
lation of rights is contained in the principle of | 
Prohibition, the bulk of the people experienced 
many years since. Still, in the case of a few, | 
Government contradicted the principle which = 
enforced on the many. All that was offensive 
in governmental restrictions it inflicted upon the 
great majority of the citizens, and then crowned 
the act by opening wide the sluices of the trade, 
and granting a favored few a monopoly of the | 
profits. But, at the same time that it distinctly 
affirmed the Prohibitory principle, what was the 
import of its action—or rather cownteraction—in | 
opening the business toa small number? Go- 
vernmental license of the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors as beverages is equivalent to governmental 
consent to their use as such. In permitting, for 
a consideration, the sale of these liquors, and in 
demanding what it assumes can be obtained— 
men of proper moral character to engage in the 
business—GoVernment sanctions the purposes 
for which the sale is made, and thus endorses, 
legally and morally, the habit of drinking. 
Now, habits of drinking naturally lead to habits 
of intoxication. Fermented liquors long since 
vindicated their claims to the title of infovicat- 
ing liquors. The use of these stimulants natu- 
rally grows upon men, until in very numerous 
cases it overmasters them. Government, there- 
fore, in extending to the traffie in alcoholic li- 
(uors its specific sanction, endorses its legitimate 
consequences—drinking, intoxication, moral vi- 
tiation and subversion of reason. Pliny said, 
seventeen hundred years ago, of wine, “ it isa li- 
quor which deprives man of the use of his reason, 
renders him furious, and is the cause of an in- 
finite yariety of crimes.”” The License system 
makes provision for the unrestricted supply, to 
all who desire them, of substances which are 
characterized by such effects. If it thus con- 
sent to these effects, is it not, therefore, respon- 
sible for them ? 

Government, through its License policy, says 
to the citizen : “‘ You want liquor to drink; we 
believe you should have it for this purpose, and 
accordingly qualify a retailer, who will furnish 
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it. We provide the means for you to supply 
yourself with intoxicating drinks in a legal way 
and of a ‘good moral’ dealer.’ The citizen 
drinks ; he Srisks for pleasure, exhilaration and 
excitement, and for no other purpose. But the 
Alcohol works its natural effect—intoxicates, 
and makes him furious; and in a drunken par- 
oxysm he takes the life of avnother. He is ar- 
raigned for murder and pleads innocence before 
the judge. He says: “Iam guiltless of that 
which alone constitutes the essence of crime— 
the evil intention, the malice prepense. Killing 
is not murder ; it must be preceded by the prov- 
ed murderous intent. There is and can be no 
other measure of crime than criminality of pur- 
pose. I did not deliberately plan the deed, and 
I bore no malice to the deceased. Of the trans- 
action I have no recollection ; the violence must 
have been committed during the frenzy of in- 
toxication. Alienation of mind impairs respon- 
sibility ; I plead innocence on the ground of in- 
sanity.” Now, what is Government to do? it is 
in adilemma. Shall it convict where the vital 
element of crime is wanting? or shall it acquit ? 
and thus declare the countless array of misdeeds 
which spring from the use of Alcohol to be un- 
criminal and undeserving of punishment? If 
the latter, Where does it stand? It has given 


its indorsement to the general use of Alcohol, 
and by holding excused all who commit misde- 


meanors under its influence it must itself take 
the responsibility. It invited its prisoner to the 
act which produced the crime; if it now dis- 
charge him it must stand in his place as the 
guilty party. Toavoid this it decides to convict, 
and declares the prisoner guilty. But upon 
what basis? Government replies, through its 
judge: ‘‘ You cannot be allowed to plead insani- 
ty in extenuation of your crime, for that condi- 
tion was voluntarily brought on. It would bea 
dangerous doctrine to excuse you on such ground, 
as every culprit would plead intoxication in apo- 
logy for overt acts. You had no business to be 
under the influence of Alcohol ; the courts hold 
that ‘drunkenness is in itself a crime, and he 
who alleges it as an excuse attempts to take ad- 
vantage of his own wrong;’ you are to be held 
accountable for all acts done in that state; you 
see to what intemperance has brought you;” and, 
after reading the wretch a homily upon bad hab- 
its, he orders him away to the cord of the stran- 
gler. Can such a proceeding be dignified with 
the name of justice? Did not the convict pro- 
cure the crime-inciter at the place which Govern- 
ment had provided to dispense it? Did Govern- 
ment teach the criminality cf drinking when it 
employed and empowered “ good moral men’’ to 
furnish the liquor? Did not the License sys- 
tem directly provide for that erime, lure to it, 
in a high sense, legalize it? Did Government 
not sow the seed, and then repudiate the fruit? 
By what right can it extend its sanction to the 
opening of a rumshop, divide the profits with its 
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manager, and then hang a man for the natural 
consequences of putting the establishment to the 
use for which it was designed ? 

I have assumed a case to make clear the prin- 
ciple, but it is hardly fiction. Such exact words 
may not pass between judge and culprit, but in- 
stances are continually arising in the courts 
where the facts would abundantly warrant the 
language. John Burnet and George Sornberger 


of Schoharie left the tavern of Solomon Pratt | 


drunk. In this state, Burnet killed Sornberger, 
and was tried and executed. Michael Sanford, 
counsel for the defence, said on the trial : 

“ The traffic in rum produced this unhappy 
result ; hastened Sornberger unwarned to the 
tribunal of his Maker, deprived his wife of her 
chosen companion, his children of their earthly 
protector, and hrought this prisoner, if he be 
executed, to an untimely death. It is an un- 
righteous law that commissions one class of men 
to deal out to another class an agent to produce 
crime, while at the same time it provides prisons 
and affixes penalties to punish all such offences. 
I hate this law, and its miserable effects have led 
me for twenty years past to raise my voice in be- 
half of temperance. These landlords (commis- 
sioncd by Government) are themselves responsi- 
ble for the crimes of their victims, and if their 
little burning hells were shut up, man might go 


to heaven.” 
[To be cominued.] 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 1, 1855. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
Concluded from page 109 ) 

The Committee appointed last year to visit 
Salem Quarterly Meeting and its constituent 
Meetings, reported attention to that service, and 
were continued with some addition to their 
number. 

The epistle from Ohio contained a proposal to 
attach Alum Creek Quarterly Meeting to that 
Yearly Meeting. A joint committee of men and 
women friends, was appointed on the subject, to 
meet at Alum Creek in the 6th month, 1856, 
and to report to next Yearly Meeting. 

The committee on the concerns of the people 
of color presented the following report, viz :— 
Report of the Committee on the Concerns of the 

People of Color. 
To THe YeaRLyY MEETING: 


Dear Frrenps :—Reports have been received 
from all the branches of this Committee, exhibit- 
ing a summary account of their labors during 
the past year, for the benefit of the people of 
color under our eare, by which it appears that 
they have been engaged in visiting, advising and 
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assisting them as ability has been afforded and 
their necessities required. 

They have had between thirty and forty schools 
| taught among them for different portions of the 
| year, (the greater part of them by persons of 
| their own color,) in which a large number of 
| children have received instruction in the branches 

of a common English education ; and in a num- 

| ber of settlements where they were too much 
scattered to have schools of their own, their 
'children have had the privilege of attending 
Friends’ schools. They have also had six First- 
day schools, for scriptural instruction, which 
have been well attended both by children and 
adults. 

The branch Committees have expended $424. 
75 since our last Report, in assisting those in 
indigent circumstances in the education of their 
children, and in supplying them with the neces- 
saries of life. They have also furnished them 
with a considerable number of school books and 
tracts, and several copies of the holy scriptures ; 
and one of the branches mentions having fur- 
nished them with books for one of their Libra- 
ries to the number of fifty volumes ; and another 
one reports that it has, since last year, restored 
to freedom a colored boy thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, by the name of John Ragan, who 
was kidnapped in Cincinnati by a citizen of the 
State of Kentucky, carried to Charleston, Vir- 
ginia, and offered for sale. The expense incur- 
red in the transaction was $30. 

Some of the branches state that the greater 
part of those under their care are good moral 
citizens, and professors of religion; and that a 
considerable number of them are free-holders, 
possessing a good share of the comforts of life, 
and from the progress they make’ from year to 
year, it is evident that, as a class, they are very 
susceptible of improvement, which affords us 
encouragement still to persevere in our efforts 
for their welfare. 


From the reports of the branch committees on 
Education, it appears there are 9294 children of 
suitable ages to go to school, of whom 4036 are 
attending 129 schools, superintended by Monthly 
Meetings’ Committees; 4070 attend schools not 
so superintended, but mostly taught by Friends. 
All these reports state, that no Friends’ children 
within their limits, are growing up without 
school education. There are within the limits 
of the Yearly Meeting, 140 Scripture or First 
day schools, only 17 Meetings being without 
said schools. The children regularly attend 
the mid-week meetings, in company with their 
teachers, except, in some cases, distance and in- 

| clement weather prevent. 
Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
rithmetic and English Grammar are taught 1n 


lA 
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nearly all our schools. Many of them report 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
History, Algebra and Geometry, and some of 
them report the higher branches of an English 
and Classical education. Exercises in Composi- 
tion are spoken of in most, if not all the Reports 

The holy scriptures are read in all the schools. 
They are used in many of them as a class-book ; 
and it is a uniform custom to have a portion of 
scripture read at the opening or close of school 
each day. 

Western Branch reports that the Manual 
Labor School, under the control of their Quar- 
terly meeting, has progressed to pretty good 
satisfaction. The entries for the Winter Session 
were 70, and for the Summer Session 99. The 
pupils have made satisfactory progress in their 
studies. Scripture reading, and exercises cun- 
nected with it, continue to receive attention ; 
and the interest of the pupils, on those occasions, 
has been encouraging. Inducements have been 


held out to pupils to embrace suitable oppor- | 


tunities to connect useful labor with study ; and 
several of them have met much of their expense 
in this way. 

The Boarding School Committee made a 
minute report of the progress and present con- 
dition of this interesting institution. Owing to 
the unfinished state of the building, and, perhaps, 
to an inadequate appreciation of the benefits of- 
fered by this Seminary, the number of pupils 
in attendance during the past year was not suf- 
ficient to meet current expenses at the advanced 
price of provisions. 

The deficiency thus occasioned was consider- 
ably increased by necessary improvements and 
repairs, including a slate roof on the old school | 
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sitting, that committee produced the following 
report, which was adopted, viz. :— 

“The committee to whom were referred the 
Reports of the Boarding School and Building 
Committees, have met, and, on examination, find 
the following indebtedness : 

On school proper 

For repairs now completed 

For roofing 

For draining, under contract 
Unpaid drafts issued by Building 

Committee 
Supposed cost of furnishing the 

building 


$282 89 
707 28 
930 00 
200 00 


8,360 00 


1,800 


2,280 


| $12,280 17 


To meet this we suppose we have 
| of available outstanding sub- 
scriptions 


6,000 00 


$6,280 00 


| Leaving unprovided for 

| To this add for warming the house 

| by steam 

For lighting it with gas, in addi- 
tion to the donation of $500 
for that purpose 


| And for furnishing it 


6,000 00 


1,500 00 
4,000 00 


Making the sum of $17,780 17 

To meet these liabilities, relieve the institu- 
tion from embarrassment, and place it in a con- 
dition for usefulness, it is our judgment, after a 
full and free interchange of sentiment, to sug- 
| gest to the Yearly Meeting to appropriate to it 
the proceeds of the lots now proposed to be sold 
off of the meeting-house grounds, and_also to 
sell and appropriate to it that part of the School 
Farm lying north of the turnpike road, together 
with such other portions of the land as can be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| best spared, as will pay off all the indebtedness 


building, costing $930, and other improvements | of the Institution, finish the building and fur- 
on the farm, barn, wash house, &c., which cost ' nish it as above estimated. 

about $700. By the liberality of a friend of The third annual report of the Trustees of the 
another Yearly Meeting, the committee were! Manual Labor Institutes of Indiana and Iowa, 
enabled to construct a laundry, to be heated by | founded by our late friend, Josiah White, were 


steam, and a large rain-water cistern, holding | 
about 600 barrels. During the erection of the | 
new building, gas pipes were laid throughout | 
the rooms and passages at an expense of $500, | 
which was kindly offered as a donation, on con- | 
dition that the Yearly Meeting would roars 
similar piping through the old building, and 
erect the necessary apparatus for putting the 
whole into operation, which would cost about 
$1500 additional. 

The Building Committee, also, made a report, 
which was referred to a committee appointed to 
take into consideration the various subjects 


embraced in both reports. At a subsequent 


read. The former report states, that improve- 
ments on the lands have not yet been commenced, 
and that the funds on hand for the purpose, 
now amount to $15,236 46; on the Iowa estate 
some improvements have been made, including 
the setting out of seven miles of hedge plants, 
dividing the farm into eighty acre lots, which 
plants are in a flourishing condition. The funds 
in hand, 8th mo. 13th, 1855, amounted to 
$11,175 96. 7 

The committee on Indian Concerns produced 
an interesting Report, which has been printed in 
No. 10, p. 154, in connexion with the proceed- 
ings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
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The following is the closing minute, viz. :— 


“ The meeting having gone through with its 
business, and having been favored during the 
several sittings with much brotherly love and 
harmony in the transaction of the various con- 
cerns which have come before us, some of which 
have been very weighty and important, now 
comes to a solemn conclusion—and we desire at 
parting to commemorate the love and mercy of 
our Father in heaven, who has been with us to 
bless us together, and keep us in unity and sweet 
fellowship—to meet again at the usual time and 
place next year, if consistent with the Divine 
will. Evisau Corrin, Clerk. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

A public lecture illustrating the principles of 
this art, was recently delivered at the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, by request of the Phono- 
graphic Society. Townsend Sharpless, Presi- 
dent of the Society, made the following intro- 
ductory remarks. We are desired to state, that 
a class or classes are being formed for the study 
of this useful and rapid mode of writing, at the 
Phonographic Room, over 276 Arch street, next 
door below Tenth street, where a knowledge of 
it may be acquired at a trifling expense. C. 
G. Henderson, N. W. corner of Fifth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, and Benn Pitman, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will furnish publications on Pho- 
nography to applicants. 


“ Tt is now seven or eight years since a public 
lecture was delivered in this room, on the sub- 
ject of Phonography, by Oliver Dyer; who suc- 
ceeded in forming a large class, for the study 


of this useful and beautiful art. About the 
same time, he introduced it at the Philadelphia 
High School, and taught a volunteer class there 
gratuitously. He was a zealous advocate of the 
cause, and an efficient teacher. A number of 
lads, who received instruction from him there, 
pursued the study of it after leaving school, to 
qualify themselves as reporters. Several of 
these are now engaged in that capacity, in the 
United States Senate ; and are receiving a com- 
pensation far beyond what is usual for persons 
of their age and experience; and in addition 
to what is understood to have been a very libe- 
ral compensation from those by whom they were 
employed, they received at the close of the ses- 
sion, by a vote of the Senate, a gratuity of eight 
hundred dollars each. This was in considera- 
tion of the skilful manner in which their duties 
had been performed. 

The study of the art is still continued in the 
High School, and much more extensively than 
formerly, and various pupils from the Institu- 
tion are passing into business situations, where 
the knowledge of this art is made available for 
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their own advancement, as well as for the bene. 
fit of their employers in the counting house. 
Several instances are known in which their ser. 
vices as amanuenses, are considered indispensa- 
le; as they commit rapidly to paper, in Pho- 
nography, what is given to them verbally, and 
at their leisure, copy it into long hand ; thus 
not only enabling their principals to address 
correspondents, in their own language, but 
saving their time for other important duties, 
Phonography opens also a new field of em- 
jezment for females. As teachers of the art 
—as amanuenses, and perhaps even as reporters, 
there will be need .of their services; and in 
many instances, at a liberal compensation. It 
is said that the proceedings of the Senate of 
New Jersey, last winter, were reported by a fe- 
male Phonographer; and in one situation, at 
least, in this city, a female is advantageous! 
employed as an amanuensis. The use of Pho- 
| nography is particularly interesting to the wri- 
| ter when once understood, and the practice of 
| it in reporting is highly improving to the mind. 
| But however valuable the art is for the purpose 
of reporting, it is many times more so for mem- 
oranda and correspondence, and, indeed, for 
every purpose to which writing is usually applied. 
The Phonographic Alphabet, representing all 
the elementary sounds of our language, is ele- 
mentary in its nature, and ought to be taught 
in the Primary or District Schools, and might, 
with advantage, even be commenced in the 
nursery. If mothers were acquainted with it, 
by the aid of a small black-board, they would 
be able to amuse as well as instruct their chil- 
|dren. By accustoming them to the articulation 
of these elementary sounds, and by associating 
them with the simple written characters, they 
would enable their children to read, and per- 
haps write Phonography before commencing 
their schooling. This would probably so fa- 
miliarize them with the writing as to produce a 
| fondness for it; and when more advanced, they 
would use it in the preparation of thgir school 
exercises—thus effecting a material saving of 
time and labor, and affording them other advan- 
| tages. 
About a year since, a number of those who 
had vriginally been pupils of Oliver Dyer, as 
well as others who had more recently studied 
| the art, deemed it advisable to form an associe- 
| tion for the purpose of encouraging its use, and 
especially with a view to spreading the know- 
ledge more generally before the public, and 
those who are thus giving their time and mind 
to the subject, do it more from an apprehension 
of duty in promoting the cause of education 
than from any expectation of deriving persoual 
advantage from it.” 


} 
| 


Marriep,—On the 7th of Tenth mon‘h last, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Hopewell, Vermillion Co., Ind., 
Ws. B. Watruatt to Lypia Jane, daughter of 
Aguilla and Lydia Branson. 
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STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Our obituary column of last week recorded 
the decease, on the 16th inst. in his 83d year, of 
this devoted and extraordinary minister of 
Christ, whose departure from life has left this 
world poorer, and has cast upon thousands of 
hearts a shade of solemnity and sadness. We 
wish that it were in our power.to give to our 
readers such a notice of this saintly man, of this 

“Worn sower of Truth’s holy seed,” 

a3 may naturally be looked for. But so exten- 
sive and so remarkable have been the christian 
labors of our lamented townsman, that although 
we might embody many striking anecdotes, and 
gican much respecting him from the published 
memoirs of some of his distinguished co-work- 
ersin the Lord’s vineyard, we feel that we should 
be unable to de justice to the subject, and that 
we ought to leave it to those to whom the task 
properly belongs. 


‘in the love of Christ he visited these people in 
the Crimea and elsewhere. He ministered to 
the convicts in prisons, and was instrumental 
lin warning the feet of that “angel of merey” 
jElizabeth Fry, into that peculiar field of labor 
in which she became deservedly world re- 
nowned, and in which she glorified her Lord, 
and was made the means of turning many 
‘benighted souls to everlasting light. In Eng- 
land he made the firm friendship of Alexander 
the autocrat of Russia, and in the admirable bi- 
ography of William Allen, (which is in our 
public Library, and should be in every Library,) 


our readers may find interesting accounts of 
his subsequent interviews with Alexander and 


with various members of his family,as well as 
with prominent officers of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Some of his journeys in Europe were 
attended with imminent perils and with signal 
deliverances, and it is instructive to trace the 
course of this thoroughly consistent Quaker and 
most catholic christian through camps and ar- 
mies, before Princes and dignitaries of Church 
@1d of State, with love in his heart for all, but 
with fear only for Him to whom all men are 
subservient. And his God gave him wonderful 


Stephen Grellet was, we believe, a native of laceess to the hearts which might be expected 


Linoczs in France. 
high respectability and wealth, and of course 


shared the dangers and vicissitudes of a peri- 
od whose record forms one of the most me- 


His family was one of; 


o be the most closed against him. He visited 
he Inquisition in Rome, entering, with astou- 
shing force of character, where no protestant 
ave himself ever penetrated. To the Pope he 


morable and thrilling pages of Earth’s history-(7 a46 statements of wrongs which he had wil- 


In early manhood he found an asylum in this pesseq in his dominions, and then, as to a fel- 
land, and embracing witha sincere and earnest low sinner who mast one day appear before the 
soul the traths of Religion, he entered into a judgment seat of Christ, he preached to him the 
Rerpetual covenant with his God and Saviour. Grace which bringeth salvation. 

From thorough heart conviction he joined the But, in these mere references to some of the | 
religious Society of Priends, and was duly re- jabors of our meek, unassuming, yet truly il- 
cognized as a minister of that Church in 1798. jusirious iownsman, we are exceeding the limiis 


His early efforts in the christian ministry were 
so marked with the Divine unction, that one of 
the most illustrious preachers of that Society 
very early declared that he was “a vessel de- 
signed for navigating deep waters.” His divine 
Master had indeed chosen him as one vpon 
whom his honor should be conspicuously 
placed, and his travels and labors as a chris- 
tian missionary were abundant. He made 
many journies in diferent parts of this Union. 
He preached the unsearchable riches of Christ 
in the West Indies. He several times crossed 
the Atlantic and labored with singular eccept- 
ance in Great Britain andin the various nations 
of Europe, where his experiences were of $0 ex- 
traordinary a character, that his Biography, 
(should a fitting Memoir of him be given to 
the world, as we devouily trust may be the case) 
Will be fraught with more than ordinary inte- 
rest and edification, He was the first to hold 
christian meetings for the Jews in England, and 


which we had assigned onrselves. 

As acitizen he has been long known to the 
people of Burlington, and we may safely quote 
bs Apostle’s appeal: “Ye are witnesses how 

olily and justly and unblameably he beha- 

ed himself among you.” A heart of larger 
ympathy we have never known, or one more 
eady to comprehend and to minister unto af- 
ictions which were carefully concealed. His 
ospel preaching was of a character rarely 
qualled, and probably nowhere surpassed. lis 
hief characteristic was its wonderful vitality. 
erfectly free from every trace of egotism, he 
preached “Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
The sufferings of his Lord for the sake of sin- 
‘ful man, deeply and abidingly affected his soul. 
His sermons manifested an extraordinary ori- 
ginality, scope of thought, and spiritual wealth. 
With demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power, he illustrated his subjects with passages 
brought from various parts of the sacred vo- 





lame, and which the hearer found presented fellow-laborer and christian brother of Stephen 
in a light in which he never saw them before. Grejjer, 


Holding all mankind as his brethren, his pub. 
lic ministry aud prayers evinced his large- 
minded sympathy with the whole human race, 
and his deep interest in the movements among 
ihe nations. To him, it was a present sorrow, 
if Famine stalked through foreign lands,—if 
Pestilence wasted distant cities,—if in any part 
of earth the sword devoured men for whom 
Christ died. 

There was an unmistakable halo of good to be 
felt about him, by which even the irreligious 
were impressed, but of his personal traits,— 
those best can speak, who were privileged with 
his close friendship, and the theme is too deli- 
cate and too sacred for a newspaper editorial. 

His gentle, kindly and true heart has forever 
ceased its beating, and it remains for those who 
mourn his loss to bow in resignation to the will 
of his rich Rewarder,—to rejoice im the perfect 
joy ofhis salvation, and, carefully notiog his 
shining footsteps, to follow him as he followed 
Christ. 

We close our hurried and imperfect notice of | 
this good man, by quoting some lines, written | 
by one of the best poets of the age, upon the | 
death of one who was a kindred spirit, and the 


| 


Oh, dearly loved, 
Aadworthy ofourlove. No more 
Thy aged form shall rise before: 

The hushed and waiting worshipper, 
In meek obedience, utterance giving 
To words of truth, so fresh and living 
That everto the inward sense, 
They bore unquestioned evidence 
Ofan anointed messenger '— 
Or, bowing down thy silver hair 
In reverent awfulness of prayer, 

The worid—-its time and sense—shut out 
The brightness of Faith’s holy trance 
Gathered upon thy countenance, 

As if each lingering cloud of doubt— 

The cold dark shadows floating here 

In Time’s unluminous atmosphere 

Were lifted by an angel's hand 
And through them on thy spiritnaleye 
Shone down the blessedness on high— 
The glory of the better land. 

e ¢"g" « *e'é 
And if the brighiest diadem, 

Whose rays of living lustre burn 

Around the ransomed ones in blias, 
Be evermore reserved for them, 

Who here, through toil and trial. turn 

Many to righteousness, — 

May we not think of thee 
Phat starlike crown of light, and t i 

Aimidst Heaven's bright — bliesful band 
The fadeless, paim-bran 


- 


ns wear g 


h in thy hand; 


And joining with a seraph’s tongue 

In that néw song the elders sung, 

In offering to its blessed Giver 
Thanksgiving, praise and love, forever! 
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Diev,—At the residence of his brother in How- 
ard Co., Ind., on the 16th of Tenth month last, 
after an illness of about seventeen days, which 
he bore with much patience, Exssha B. Hanson, 
in the 25th year of his age—a member of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

—, At lis late residence at Poplar Grove, 
Parke county, Ind., on the 14th of 9th month 
last, Josuva New rn, in the 74th year of his age, 
an Elder and member of Bloomfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, On the 16th of Eleventh month, at his | 
residence in Burlington, New Jersey, STEPHEN | 
Guetiet, in the 83d year of hisage. He was a 
native of France, and, fleeing from the revolution- 
ary convulsions which distracted the land of his 
birth, he came to Amenca, when he was quite a 
young man, inthe year 1795. Soon afterwards, 
by a divine illamination, he was aroused from the 
careless state of an unbeliever, into which, with 
many of his countrymen, he had been led by the 
prevalent French philosophy, and the irreligion of | 
the Romish priests, was convinced of his sinful- 
ness, and was constrained to flee for salvation to 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the | 
world. Being also convinced that the principles 
of the Religious Society of Friends are in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the New Testament, 
he united himself to that body, and was soon com- 
missioned to proclaim the glad tidings of the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Our 
beloved friend was in a remarkable degree dedi- 
cated to his Master’s service, and travelled, in the 
exercise of his gift in the ministry, which was | 
deep, clear and convincing, not only throughout | 
thiscountry, but in Great Britain and Ireland, and on 
the continent of Europe. He was one, who, hav- 
ing put his hand to the plough, never looked back ; | 
throughout his long Christian course, he remained 
steadfast and unwavering in his attachment to the 
principles which he had embraced. Although | 
enfeebled by great bodily suffering during the last | 
eight years of his life, he continued to attend 
meetings diligently, and was often highly favored 
inthe exercise of his gift. But it was not only in 
his public ministrations that his light shone bright- 
ly; he adorned the Gospel he preached by his | 
meekness and patience, his Christian charity and | 
brotherly kindness, his watchfulness, humility and 
holy life. His last illness was short, but one of 
extreme suffering, which he bore without a mur- 
mur; and when the summons came ‘to meet the 
bridegroom,” his lamp was found trimmed and 
vurning ; his work was finished ; and he departed 
us life in the full hope and confidence, through 
lhe merey of God in Christ Jesus, of a blessed 
immortality. 

His remains were taken to the Meeting Honse 
in Burlington, where a large number of Friends 
and others assembled ; and during a very solemn 
meeting, several impressive gospel communica- 
vons were made, in which the faithful, untirin 
‘rvices, and unwavering faith of the Malaral 
‘eparted one were held up as a bright example to | 
ul; afler which, the assembly followed the re- | 


mains to the burial-ground adjoining the Meeting 
ouse, 








WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee charged with the oversight of 


i Institution will meet at the School on Fourth 
ay, the 5th of Twelfth month, at 10 o’clock, A.M., 


and the Committee on Instruction the preceding 
evening at 7} o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh day the Ist of the month. 


Tuomas Kimasr, Clerk. 


Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children 
at Tunesassah. 

Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist inthe family. Also, a man Friend, 
to aid in carrying out the concern for the im prove- 
ment of the Indians. Application may be made to 

JoserH Ex.xinton, 377 8. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 


PROSPECT OF THE GRAIN MARKET. 


Believing that the true position of our supply 
of wheat for the ensuing year is not properly 
understood either at home or abroad, and that it 
is of the highest consequence, both here and in 


| Europe, that a thorough knowledge should be 


had at an early day, we proceed to lay before 
the public some facts and figures that seem to us 
to cast light on this important subject. 

The United States census for 1850 gives the 
whole product of wheat in the Union for 1849 
at 100,485,944 against 84,823,272 bushels in 
1839. The annual gain during the ten years 
was equal to about one and a half millions of 
bushels. Those ten years were a fair average as 
to productiveness and increase of population. It 
will therefore be safe to base estimates of future 
products upon these results. But that we may 
better understand the subject, we give below 
a table showing the amount produced by States 
in the years 1839 and 1849—putting those 
States together which produced half a million of 
bushels : 


Arkansas, California, District 

of Columbia, Connecticut, 

Delaware, Florida, Louisi- 

ana, New Hampshire, 1849. 1839. 

Rhode Island, Mississippi, bushels bashels. 

and Texas, - - 1,125,373 1,442,499 
The Territories, 517,562 - 
Alabama, - 294 044 838,052 
Georgia, 1,088,534 1,800,830 
Illinois, 9,414,575 3,335,393 
Indiana, 6,214,458 4,049,375 
lowa, - 1,530,581 154,693 
Kentucky, 2,142,822 4,803,152 
Maine, - 296,259 848,166 
Maryland, - 4,494,680 3,345,783 
Massachusetts, 157,923 481,021 
Michigan, - 4,925,889 2,157,108 
Missouri, - 2,981,652 1,037,386 
New Jersey, 1,691,190 774,203 
New York, - -13,121,498 12,286,418 
North Carolina, - 2,130,102 1,960,855 
Gi < -14,487,351 16,571,661 
Pennsylvania, -15,367,691 13,213,077 
South Carolina, - 1,066 277 968,354 
Tennessee, - - 1,619 386 4,569,692 
Vermont, - - 535,955 495,800 
Virginia, - -11,212,616 10,109,716 
Wisconsin, - 4,286,131 212,116 


Total. 100,485,944 84,823 272 
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By this table it appears that there was a loss 
in eighteen States during that period of about 
eight millions of bushels, while in fourteen there 
was a gain of about twenty-four millions, mak- 
ing the actual gain as before stated, at about 
sixteen millions in the ten years. Thus, if 
there be no disturbing cause, we might expect 
that the wheat crop of 1855 would reach about 
one hundred and eight or ten millions of bushels; 
we will assume it to be the outside figure. 

The present population is twenty-five millions, 
from which should be deducted the slaves, as 
they do not consume much wheat; this leaves 
at least twenty-one millions of consumers of 
wheaten bread. Allowing half a pound of flour 
per head per day, the annual individual con- 
sumption would be equal to four and a half 
bushels of wheat, and this would require ninety- 
four millions of bushels for home consumption. 
The census estimates the number of acres sown 
in 1850 at eleven millions. At the same esti- 
mate the number for 1855 would be twelve 
millions, and as two bushels per acre is the 
usual quantity sown, it would require twenty- 
four millions for seed. If, therefore, the price 
of wheat was down to its lowest point, there 
would not be enough raised by the above esti- 
mate to meet the demand by about eight millions 
of bushels. 

Since 1850, however, there have been dis- 


turbing causes that did not exist previously. 
Wheat has been in great demand for three 
successive years, and has borne good prices | 


during all the past five years. 
lated its cultivation, and probably there were 


more acres in wheat in 1855 than ever before. | full crop in the year 1855. 


This has stimu- | 
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the production of wheat are not naturally wheat. 
growing States, Indian corn being their most 
certain and staple crop. If, then, there has 
been any inducement to an increased cultivation 
of corn, wheat will be neglected. This is 
particularly the case with portions of Wisconsin, 
all of Indiana and Illinois, and most of Ken. 
tucky. During this time, corn has borne a high 
price, and beef and pork have gradually ap. 
preciated in value until they have reached such 
a point that there is little inducement to grow 
wheat to any great extent in those States. It 
is undoubtedly true that the cultivation of wheat 
has not materially increased in either of them. 
So, too, the tide of emigration has been sweep- 
ing past Michigan so rapidly that no marked 
increase can be looked for in that State, while 
in Wisconsin and Iowa there has been undoubt- 
edly an increase, probably in the first of three 
millions and in the latter as much more, making 
possibly in these two States an increase of six 
millions of bushels. Thus, allowing the States 
which lost before to make up the loss, and that 
the other States have increased at the rate ofa 
million and a half of bushels per year, and that 
we have this year a full crop, the most that can 
be claimed with any show of truth is one hun- 
dred and twenty-four millions of bushels for the 
entire crop of 1855. As the old stock is ex- 
hausted, we inust look to the present crop alone. 
In ordinary years, this would show a fair sur- 
plus of about six millions of bushels that might 
be exported without affecting the market. 
Thus far, we have assumed that there was 4 
But we will now 


It may be safe to admit that in nearly all the | proceed to show that there was not even an 
States where there was a loss before, there has | average crop. To the casual observer, the crop 
now been an equal gain. This would give! of Winter wheat gave, during the Spring, all 
about eight millions of bushels from that source. | the tokens of being a remarkably heavy one. 
The other ten millions which we admit to be| The observant farmer, however, when he ex- 


gained in the natural course of events, must have 
come mainly from the new States. For, the 


older States have nearly all their wheat lands | 
under cultivation, and cannot materially surpass 


the yield of 1850, unless there should be an un- 
common season in which larger quantities than 
usual are grown to the acre. This is particularly 
the case with the great wheat-growing States of 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
whose crop in 1839 was 52,680,872, and in 
1849, 54,189,156 bushels, being in the latter 
year more than one half of the whole crop of | 
the Union, while the gain in the ten years is 

only a million anda half of bushels. From their 

proximity to the Atlantic markets, these States 

must be the great exporting States, and upon 

their crops more than upon the others the sur- 

plus depends. 

But while there have been such inducements 
to inerease the cultivation of wheat, there are 
some countervailing considerations which must 
not be overlooked. In the first place, most of 


amined his fields, could discover that his wheat 
was more than commonly thin, and that the 
plant did not tiller as well as usual. This was 
owing to the dry weather last Fall, which pre- 
vented a good deal of the seed from germinating, 
and enabled the fly to destroy more ; and also to 
the severity of the Winter, which killed more 
or less in the best soils. The only hope for a 
good crop lay in having a cool, moist season to 
enable the heads to fill well. Beside, the r- 


| vages of the midge in New York, Ohio and 


Pennsylvania, and the joint-worm in Virginia, 
during the past two years, so discouraged the 
farmers in many parts of those States, that less 
land was laid down to Winter wheat than usual, 
though the deficiency was more than supplied 
by Spring-sown wheat. Finally, when the time 
came for harvest, there was a fair promise for 
an average crop, and nothing more. But the 
result of the weather in New York, and much 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, was such that in quality 
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and quantity it is deficient at least one-third. 
This would give at the lowest estimate full 
twenty millions, so that in reality there is but 
about one hundred and four millions to supply 
our own population with bread, and seed for 
next year 8 crop. 

There is then in reality no surplus in the 
Union. All that is taken away must be at such 
prices as will induce or compel the people to 
substitute other food for wheaten bread. Po- 
tatoes, corn and buckwheat are reasonably abun- 
dant, and, should the price of wheat warrant, 
will be largely substituted. But with the pre- 
sent high price for beef and pork, there must 
bea limit to their consumption. That with an 
increased price for wheat and flour, a surplus 
to the amount of ten or fifteen millions may be 
obtained, we have no doubt; but we do not be- 
lieve that in addition to what is to come from 
Canada, the surplus can be forced beyond 
twenty millions, unless prices rise much higher 
than ever before.—WN. Y. Tribune. 


NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The London 7'imes was established in 1785, 
by John Walter, and on his death inherited by 
his son John, and then in 1837, on his death, by 
hisson John, the present member of Parliament 
—valued at three-quarters of a million sterling, 
or $4,000,000—a journal that can afford to pay 
its editor in chief £5,000 a year, and its Paris 
correspondent 50,000 francs per annum, and 
whose editors’ pens (for there are scores of them, 
guided, however, by one hand) pull down cabinets 
and build them up again, at pleasure, and who 
are now engaged in demolishing, or at least crip- 
pling, the aristocracy of England, and elevating 
the untitled classes to office and power. 

We annex the estimated value of some of the 
leading journals of our country : 
New York Tribune, 

do. Herald, 

Courier, 

do. Journal of Commerce, 

do. Times, 
Philadelphia Ledger, 

do. North American, 
8t. Louis Republican, 
New Orleans Picayune, 

do. Crescent City, 
Boston Advertiser, 
Cincinnati Gazette, 

do. Commercial, 
Washington Intelligencer, 
National Kra, 
New York Evening Post, 
Chicago Tribune, 
Cincinnati Times, 


$500,000 
350,000 
175,000 
125,000 
100,000 
240,000 
125,000 
200,000 
135,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
70,000 
90,000 
50,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 


do. 


Tue Courier des Etats Unis gives an account 
of a Frenchman, who has discovered a process 
by which meat may be preserved and kept pure 
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and sweet for indefinite years. The Emperor 
having submitted his plan to an analysis by a 
committee of savans, has furnished him with 
money, (60,000 franes,) and sent him to South 
Amcrica to cure meat for the French service. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 


The present is emphatically the age of dis- 
covery. At no period since the days of Colum- 
bus and Cortez, has the thirst for exploration 
been more active and universal than now. One 
by one the outposts of barbarism are stormed 
and carried; advanced parallels are thrown up, 
and the besieging lines of knowledge, which, 
when once established, can never be retaken, 
are gradually closing around the yet uncon- 
quered mysteries of the globe. Modern explo- 
ration is intelligent, and its results are therefore 
positive and permanent. The traveller no 
longer wanders bewildered in a cloud of fables, 
prepared to see marvels, and but too ready to 
ereate them; he tests every step of his way by 
the sure light of science, and his pioneer trail 
becomes a plain and easy path to those who 
follow. The pencil, the compass, the barome- 
ter and the sextant accompany him; geology, 
botany and ethnology are his aids, and by these 
helps and appliances, his single brain achieves 
results now which it would once have required 
an armed force to win. 

Within the last twenty-five years, all the 
principal features of the geography of our own 
vast interior regions have been accurately de- 
termined; the great fields of Central Asia have 
been traversed in various directions, from Bok- 
hara and the Oxus to the Chinese Wall; the 
half-known river systems of South America have 
been explored and surveyed; the icy continent 
around the Southern Pole has been discovered ; 
the North-Western passage, the ignus-fatuus of 
nearly two centuries, is at last found; the Dead 
Sea is stripped of its fabulous terrors, the course 
of the Niger is no longer a myth, and the sub- 
lime secret of the Nile is almost wrested from 
his keeping. The Mountains of the Moon, 
sought for through two thousand years, have 
been beheld by a Caucasian eye; an Englis 
steamer has ascended the Chadda to the fron- 
tiers of the great Kingdom of Bornou; Leichar:Jjt 
and Sturt have penetrated the wilderness of Au:- 
tralia; the Russians have descended from Ir- 
koutsk to the mouth of the Amoor; the anti- 
quated walls of Chinese prejudice have been 
cracked and are fast tumbling down, and the 
canvas screens which surround Japan have been 
cut by the sharp edge of American enterprise. 
Such are the principal results of modern explo- 
ration. What quarter of a century, since the 
form of the earth and the boundaries of its land 
and water were known, can exhibit such a list 
of achievements ? 

Of all the more recent schemes of exploration 
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none approaches in interest and importance the 
expedition to Central Africa, which has now 
been carried on for nearly six years under the 
combined patronage of the English and Prus- 
sian Governments. Notices of the progress of 
this expedition have from time to time appeared 
in our columns. Piece by piece, with long in- 
tervals between, the story of its difficulties, its 
dangers, its defeats and successes, has been 
transmitted across that Sahara, from whose fur- 
ther bourne so few travellers return, and for a 
long time its final fate seemed to hang by a 
thread which the slightest chance might snap. 
One after one the intrepid explorers sickened and 
died, and when, a year ago, it was reported that 
Barth, the last remaining member of the origi- 
nal company, had been murdered in Timbuctoo, 
the world was almost ready to believe that the 
Central African secret was but a lure to tempt 
brave men to their destruction. 

But the truth is, this expedition seems des- 
tined to become the turning point in the history 
of African Exploration. After much disaster, 
it is at last successful beyond all expectation. 
On the moruing of the 8th of September, Dr. 
Barth landed at Marseilles, precisely five years 


and nine months after his departure from that | 


port in 1849, on his way to Tripoli to join Mr. 
Richardson, who had command of the expedi- 
tion. The intervening period contains a his- 


tory of greater peril and privation, greater haz- 


ards, and more wonderful escapes, greater dis- | 


appointments and more complete triumphs, than 
has ever fallen to the lot of any African travel- 
er. Asthe return of Dr. Barth may be looked 


upon as the termination of the original expedi- | 


tion, notwithstanding Dr. Vogel still remains 
to attempt further discoveries, we proceed to 
give a brief outline of what it has accomplished. 

The undertaking originated with Mr. James 
Richardson, who had previously explored the 
northern part of the Sahara. 
of 1849 he received a commission from 
British 
a political and commercial mission. 
and Overweg, who were highly recommended 
by Humboldt, Ritter, and Encke, volunteered 
tv accompany him, the former as antiquarian 
and philologist, the latter as naturalist, on con- 
dition that the British Government should de- 
fray their expenses. Their offer was accepted 
and an appropriation of $4,000 made for them, 
in addition to which they received $3,000 from 
the Geographical Society of Berlin, the King 
of Prussia and other sources. The explorers 
met at Tripoli, where they were delayed some 
time for the purpose of having a boat construc- 
ted for the navigation of Lake Tsad. Finally, 
on the 30th of March, 1850, the party started, 
comprising a caravan of forty camels, with which 
they joined the great semi-annual caravan to 
Bornou. 

On the 6th of May they reached Mourzuk, 


the 


In the Summer | 


Government to visit Central Africa on | 


Drs. Barth 
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the capital of Fezzan, where they were obliged 
to await the arrival of a chief of the Tuarick 
tribe, who was to escort them to Ghat. Instead 
of following the caravan route from Mourzuk to 
Central Africa by way of Bilma, they deter. 
mined to proceed from Ghat in a south-western 
direction through the unknown kingdom of Air 
or Ashen, which had never been visited by Eu. 
ropeans. Dr. Barth, in attempting to explore 
a group of hills near Ghat, called Kasr Djenovn, 
or the Palace of Demons, lost his way and re. 
mained twenty-eight hours in the Desert with. 
out water. His tortures were so great that he 
opened a vein and drank his own blood. The 
Tuaricks considered his preservation miracu- 
lous, as they had never known any one to sur- 
vive more than twelve hours’ deprivation of 
water. 

Leaving Ghat on the 25th of July, they con- 
tinued their journey southward through unex. 
plored deserts, and ina month reached Air. 
Here, after being attacked by Tuaricks, threat- 
ened with death by the fanatical Moslem priests, 
who were determined that no infidels should 
pass through their country, and exposed to de- 
mands for tribute from En-noor, the Sultan of 
the Kingdom, they were obliged to remain more 
than three months awaiting a safe opportunity 
to proceed further. During this time Dr. Barth 
made a journey to Agadez, the capital of Air, 
| a city containing 8,000 inhabitants, situated in 
a rich and beautiful valley. The entire king- 
dom contains a population of 70,000. The cli- 
mate is healthy for Europeans. The inhabitants 
|appear to be a branch of the Tuarick or desert 
tribe, mingled with the races of Soudan. They 
are tall and finely formed, and some of them 
are quite European in features and complex- 
100. 

After a period of great uncertainty and anxi- 
ety, the travellers finally won the good-will of 
Sultan En-noor, who escorted them over the re- 
maining portions of the desert, into Soudan, on 
the borders of which they arrived on the Ist of 
January, 1851. At the village of Tagelal, in 
the country of Damergou, they separated, and, 
_in order to explore as much of Soudan as possi- 
i ble, took separate routes, making Kuka their 
| place of rendezvous. Mr. Richardson took the 
‘direct road, by way of Zinder, the capital of 
| Damergou, while Dr. Barth set out for Kashna 
'and Kano. Mr. Richardson remained nearly a 

month at Zinder, and continued his journey, 
encountering no difficulties on the way until the 
close of February, when he fell sick at a village 
ealled Ungurutua, only six days’ journey from 
Kuka. From his journal, which has sinee been 
published, he seems to have suffered severely 
from the heat and the fatigue of travel. He 
never rallied, but gradually became weaker, and 
died on the 4th of March. Dr. Barth did not 
hear of his death until the 25th of that month. 
He immediately hastened to Ungurutua, and suc- 
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ceeded in saving the papers of the lost leader, 
which were forwarded to England, and have 
since been published. 

Dr. Barth, on whom the management of the 
expedition now devolved, hastened on to Kuka, 
where he arrived on the 2d of April. He was 
very hospitably received by the Sultan, and 
procured the loan of $100 from the the Vizier, 
without which aid he would have been greatly 
embarrassed, as the expedition was completely 
disorganised and its means almost exhausted. 
Dr. Overweg, who had undertaken to explore 
(aber and Mariadi, two independent pagan 
countries, in the direction of Sackatoo, was 
kindly received by the natives, who are a cross 
between the Tuaricks and the negro races. He 
spent two months in their countries and obtained 
much valuable information respecting them. 
He proceeded to Kuka by way of Zinder, and 
finally rejoined Dr. Barth on the 7th of May. 

The two travellers immediately began to pre- 
pare for further explorations. Dr. Barth, while 
on his way from Kano to Kuka, received ac- 
counts of a large kingdom to the south, called 
Adamawa, which was said to be the most beau- 
tiful portion of Central Africa. After much 
hesitation, the Sultan of Bornou gave him a 
letter to the ruler of Adamawa, and furnished 
him with a captain and three men as escort. 
He started on the 29th of May and travelled 
southward for three weeks over broad, fertile 
plains, and through forests infested with lions 
and elephants. On entering the kingdom of 
Adamawa he found the country very thickly 
populated, the inhabitants possessing large herds 
of cattle. The cultivation of the soil is carried 
on by slaves, who greatly outnumber the free 
inhabitants ; there was no person so poor as to 
have less than three or four. On the 18th of 
June, Dr. Barth discovered the great river Be- 
nué at its junction with an affluent called the 
Faro. The name signifies the “ mother of wa- 
ters,” and the stream is half a mile wide, and 
nine feet deep in the channel. Dr. Barth con- 
jectured that this river was in reality the Chadda, 
the eastern arm of the Niger—an opinion which 
has since been confirmed by actual exploration. 

(To be continued.) 


THE first power broadcloth loom was intro- 
duced into Berkshire county in 1826. There 
are now in that county 921 looms and 97 cards 
in operation, producing annually 5,305,000 yards 
of woolen goods. The first broadcloth ever manu- 
factured in the United States, was the product 
of Arthur Schulfield, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
The cloth was gray mixed; and, when finished, 
was shown to the different merchants, and offered 
for sale, but could find no purchasers. A few 
weeks subsequently, Josiah Bissell made a voyage 
to New York, and brought home two pieces of 
Schulfield’s cloths, which he had purchased for 
the foreign article. 
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From the National Era. 
FAITH. 
BY MARY FRANCES TYLER. 
Lo! As we grovel here amid the shadows 
Of error’s rayless night, 
Faith softly whispers us of pleasant meadows, 
And cities out of sight! 
How hath she borne us, on unfailing pinions, 
Unto the far-off lands, 
Revealing to us, in those bright dominions, 
Temples not made with hands. 
When we learn sadly of the oft-told story, 
How loved ones fall asleep, 
Faith paints them bathing in a flood of glory, 
From fountains full and deep. 
When heaven is closed unto the straining vision, 
And earth is desolate, 
Faith has the key which to the land elysian 
Unlocks the golden gate. 
Thas we behold, although we may not enter 
Upon immortal ground, 
How the Good Shepherd is the living centre 
To all his flock around! 
And though we sit awhile in grief and sorrow, 
Bowed down with worldly care, 
We have blest visions of a bright to-morrow, 
When we shall join them there! 
E’en ’mid the darkness, there is light supernal 
Gleaming upon our way; 
For Faith, that handmaid of the great Eternal, 
Is with us while we stay ! 
She goeth forth at morning and at even, 
While with a burning pen 
She writes great truths of holiness and heaven 
Upon the hearts of men. 
Yet of Faith's dwelling we have no description, 
Save of its open door, 
And its broad archway, bearing this inscription, 
“Come, doubting, fear no more !” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreion IntTeELLIGENcE.—By the arrival of the 
Canada at Boston, Liverpool dates to the 10th ult. 
have been received. 

There is nothing new from the Crimea. The 
armies are engaged in building huts forthe winter. 
Letters from Sebastopol say that Russian projectiles 
from the north side reach almost every part of the 
city, and that a desultory fire is kept up on both 
sides. 

The Allies say that the Russians, although keep- 
ing up a continual fire, are making preparations 
for a retreat. 

The British army is s‘ated to have amounted on 
the 16th of Tenth month, to 51,590 effective men. 
Those regiments of the French army which have 
been in the East from the commencement of the 
war, will be gradually withdrawn, and replaced 
by the fresh troops which continue to be seut. The 
Russians in the icone number 200,000 men, and 
have provisions for six or eight mouths. The 
French will garrison Kinburn—consequently the 
English returned to Sebastupol on the 3d ult. The 
Czar and his brother Constantine witnessed the 
capture of Kinburn from Otschakow. The inhabi- 
tants of Nicolaieff and Kherson are informed that 
those cities may be attacked, and large numbers 
have gone into the interior at government ex- 
pense. Vigorous preparations for defence are 
made on the Bug below Nicolaieff, at a point 
where the river is only 3600 feet wide, by erecting 
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batteries on both sides, and stationing gunboats in 
the stream. The Czar has returned to St. Peters- 
burg direct from Nicolaieff, without staying at 
Warsaw. The Russian government has issued 
special instructions to its officials, directing as 
many recruits to be raised as possible. 

In Asia, Omar Pasha has opened friendly rela- 
tions with Schamy], the Circassian chief. He dis- 
patched a body of troops with provisions for the 
relief of Kars, about the beginning of Tenth month, 
but it is not known whether it succeeded in reach- 
ing that place. He commenced his own advance 
into Georgia on the 20th of that month, but the 
force at his disposal was considered too small to ef- 
fect much, though it was receiving reinforcements 
from the Crimea and elsewhere. 

Great Baitaix.—The panic respecting a war 
with the United States has subsided, though anxi- 
ety was manifested to learn how the news of the 
previous excitement, and the articles in the Times 
which gave rise to it, were received in America. 
The American Minister in London has been offi- 
cially assured that the West Indian squadron was 
dispatched for no purpose unfriendly to the United 
States, but that its object was to protect British 
commerce against Russian privateers, some of 
which were believed to be fitting out at New York. 

Provisions were rising, and it was expected that 
grain would be still higher, as the English farm- 
ers are holding back to keep up prices. Some of 
the Manchester mill owners having attempted to 
reduce the wages of the workers, the latter seem- 
ed determined not to submit to it, and a ‘strike’ 
was anticipated, which might lead to serious dis- 
turbances. The money market remained pretty 
firm. The government has prohibited the expor- 
tation of saltpetre, not only from England to for- 
eign countries, but from the East Indies to any 
ports but Liverpool and London ; and has ordered 
vessels loading in England with saltpetre and ni- 
trate of soda, for the United States, to discharge 
those articles. 

France.—The weather was unusually cold, and 
much snow had fallen in the northern part of the 
country. Corn still showed a tendency to rise, 
netulihtendion considerable importations from 
Spain, and no permanent change of prices was 
expected .until arrivals should take place from 
America. The vintage is much below the average. 

Spain.—A bill for establishing an electric tele- 
graph from Seville to Cadiz, has been approved in 
the Cortes, and one was under discussion for con- 
structing a railroad from Madrid to Saragossa. 
Difficulties have arisen with the British Govern- 
ment, on account of the expulsion from Cuba of 
an Englishman resident there, after the Spanish 
Goverument had agreed to submit the charges 
made against him, and his complaints, to arbitra- 
tion ; and also of the appointment of a notorious 
slave trader as Governor of Fernando Po, on the 
coast of Africa. 

IraLy.—The misunderstanding between Sardinia 
and Tuscany remains unsettled, pending a refer- 
ence to the cabinets of England and France. The 
King of Sardinia is about to visit England and 
France. A disturbance, supposed to be of a revo- 
lutionary character, has broke out in Sicily. Some 
of the insurgents have been taken and shot, and 
arrests have been made at Palermo. The authori- 
ties say the movement is not political, but is occa- 
SiGe Ly Cholera and scarcity of food. 

Prussia.—The Bank of Prussia has raised the 
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rate of discount from 4 to 44 per cent. for commer- 
cial paper, and from 5 to 54 per cent. on loans upon 
public funds and other securities. ; ; 

Honsanp.-- The Bank of Holland has raised its 
rate of discount for commercial bills from 34 to 4 
per cent. 

Inp1a.—The Santhal insnrrection was nearly ex- 
tinguished. Owing to a deficiency in the fall of 
rain in Western India, a famine was anticipated. 
Considerable quantities of wheat have been ship- 
ped from Calcutta to England. ; 

Cuina.—The insurrection had been virtually 
suppressed at Canton, and trade was reviving. In 
some of the northern districts the rebels have been 
beaten, but the principal rebellion does not appear 
to have been suppressed. 

Mexico.—Alvarez has chosen Tlalpan, about 
eighty miles southwest of the city of Mexico, as 
the seat of government. The salaries of all the 
employees of the government have been reduced 
one-half‘ and the expenses of the military esiab- 
lishment, which formerly amounted to about 
$2,000,000 per month, have been reduced to about 
$400,000. hese are looked upon as important 
reforms. Orders have been given to the com- 
mander of the forces in Coahuila to restrain the 
Lipan Indians dwelling in Mexican territory, 
within the bounds marked out for them. They are 
wurned that if they transgress these bounds, they 
will be responsible for the consequences, and may 
be subjected to a war of extermination. These Li- 
pans are a branch of the Apaches, and their in- 
cursions into Texas were the ostensible ground of 
the late ‘lexan invasion of Mexico. 

Centrat America.—Walker has quiet posses- 
sion of the Transit route. His party is increasing 
by reinforcements from California and elsewhere. 
J. H. Wheeler, the American Envoy, has officially 
recognized the new government. Kinney remains 
at Greytown, and still invites colonists to join him. 

Domestic.—The Constitutional Convention in 
Kansas has adjourned, after completing and unani- 
mously adopting the Constitution. It prohibits 
slayery, and the effort to omit the prohibitory 
clause was not brought to a vote or pressed. The 
vote by the people on its adoption will be taken 
on the 15th inst. 

Great excitement has been produced in Park- 
ville, Missouri, by an attempt to expel the former 
editor of the Luminary, who was driven out and his 
press destroyed by a mob, last spring, on account 
of some remarks on the slavery question. Having 
recently returned on business, a pro-slavery secret 
league required him to depart, threatening viole:ce 
if he refused ; but the leading citizens of Parkville 
requested him to remain, and expressed a deter- 
mination to defend him by force. The matter was 
still unsettled at the last accounts. 

A strong feeling in favor of the formation of a 
free State exists in Western Texas, the foreign set- 
tlers there being unanimously opposed to slavery, 
and it is probable that an effort for a division ot 
the State will soon be made. 

The Rural Intelligencer states that a friend, re- 
siding at Mount Vernon, Maine, has raised, in the 
open air, on his place, for the last three years, the 
veritable coffee plant, the seed of which was 
brought thither five years ago from Cuba. It grows 
about two feet high, and produces its berries 10 

ds something like peas. The plants, he says, 
Save matured even this season, and the berries 
ripened without injury from frosts. 





